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T he military has a I 
all its own, and in 
Army, we have our own 
distinct dialect. Over the 
past few years, we've adopted 
several new catchphrases to 
describe changes in the way we 
do business. Among the most 
popular of these expressions is 
"transformation" and "culture 
change," concepts we've applied 
to Army safety as well. Since 
these terms may mean different 
things to different people. I'd 
like to share with you my ideas 
regarding "safety culture." 
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Within our Army, there is a unique 
culture built upon common core 
values and shared historical traditions 
that transcend branch or MOS. But 
when you look at units individually, 
other distinct cultures become 
apparent. For example, infantry 
units have a culture different from 
armor units, and within aviation, unit 
culture can vary with aircraft type. 
These diverse cultures are a good 
thing; camaraderie is strengthened 
through shared experiences 
and mutual understanding. 

The great thing about safety is it's 
relevant in any culture. Unfortunately, 
however, safety has often been 
treated as a regulatory requirement 
rather than a flexible process adapted 
to a unit's unique needs. Making 
safety a fundamental value that's 
part of every culture will require 
changing the way we think about it, 
moving from a compliance-based 
mindset to one focused on creativity 
and active Soldier participation. 

How do we go about making this 
transformation? Leaders can start by 
identifying the strengths, limitations 
and resources of their individual 
units. The next step is to take our 
Army's existing safety programs, 
messaging and tools and tailor them 
to the unit's culture. We've learned 
there is no one-size-fits-all "cure" for 


the safety issues we see most often, 
things like seat belt use and speed 
in privately owned vehicles. Instead, 
our programs must be driven by 
conditions within the unit itself. 
Factors such as average Soldier 
age, unit OPTEMPO, deployment 
schedules and various other issues 
must be taken into account as 
Leaders develop safety programs 
targeted to their unit's needs. 

Even the greatest safety program 
won't be effective if it isn't put into 
practice every day with buy-in from 
Soldiers at all levels. Change has 
to come from the top and bottom 
simultaneously, with both Leaders 
and subordinates participating in 
the process. The end goal is to have a 
culture where every individual is an 
active owner of their personal safety 
and the composite risk management 
process. This step is perhaps the 
most difficult, but it also pays the 
greatest rewards in protecting our 
vast Band of Brothers and Sisters. 

The transformation to a culture 
that embraces safety doesn't stop 
at the unit or Soldier level — our 
Families should be involved in the 
process as well. Families are the 
source of strength for most of our 
Soldiers, and their inclusion in the 
safety culture is critical to our success. 
Soldiers who are continuously 


exposed to cultures that embrace 
safety, both at home and at work, 
will be well equipped to face the 
challenges unique to Army life. 

Eventually, culture becomes part 
of who you are, and that's what we 
want to happen with safety. We 
want our Soldiers to carry safety 
with them wherever they are and 
whatever they're doing, be it on 
duty in theater or off duty at home. 
Ultimately, the key to culture change 
is engagement across all levels of 
command, among Soldiers and 
within the intimate bonds of Family. 

The USACR/Safety Center team 
stands ready to help you build safety 
into your unit's culture, and I ask 
you to share your thoughts on the 
subject with us. Our Army is the 
finest in the world due to its diversity 
in people and missions, but we can 
all take pride in the common cause 
of protecting our Band of Brothers 
and Sisters. Thank you for all you 
do every day to keep our Soldiers, 
Families and Civilians safe.« 



Brigadier General, USA 
Director of Army Safety 
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HOflV 


Overcoming the 

Co—teKtHes o> War 


Editor's note: Col. Mark C. Patterson and Capt. Sam 
Jin wrote this article while assigned to 2nd Battalion, 
10th Aviation Regiment, Fort Drum, N.Y. Patterson wa. 
the commander of Task Force Knighthawk and Jin was 
the task force battle captain. 


M any of you are either in or on your way 
to a desert environment, 
and the many different 
complexities associated with living and 
fighting in it. Throughout history, Greek, French, 
British and American forces have learned and 
relearned the problems associated with desert 
operations. Task Force (TF) Knighthawk experienced 
various issues in our deployment to Afghanistan; 
however, we captured many lessons learned in after- 
action reports. We hope you can benefit from these 
lessons and not learn them the hard way. 


COL. MARK C. PATTERSON CAPT. SAM JIN 

U.S. Army Space and Missile Defense Command 1st Battalion, 212th Aviation Regiment 
Colorado Springs, Colo. U.S. Army Aviation Center ol Excellence 

Fort Rucker, Ala. 


TF Knighthawk was composed 
of a diverse group of aviators and 
support personnel that had never 
before worked together. Our attack 
troop consisted of Army National 
Guard pilots from Tennessee and 
Idaho, our heavy lift company 
consisted of Army Reserve pilots 
from four different states and our 
active-duty Black Hawk company 
had never flown with either of the 
aforementioned airframes before 
arriving in Kandahar. Additionally, 
we controlled the U.S. Air Force 
HH-60Gs and Australian CH-47Ds. 

To add to the complexity, the 
ground forces we supported 
included U.S. Special Operations 
Forces and conventional forces, as 
well as French, Canadian, British, 



Dutch, Danish, Czechoslovakian and 
Afghan Soldiers. Each ground force 
had different tactics, techniques and 
procedures, along with different 
capabilities and understandings of 
how to properly use aviation assets. 
These obstacles complicated a 
theater of operation already riddled 
with tactical and accidental risks. 

In addition to having such 
a diverse group of people and 
personalities, we also had dissimilar 
training standards and levels 
of proficiency. Nonetheless, in 
two weeks we were brought 
together to continue the fight 
on Overseas Contingency 
Operations in Afghanistan. 

Our cornerstone for success 
in deploying to Afghanistan 


was ensuring composite risk 
management (CRM) was 
incorporated into everything we 
did. Through leadership and an 
understanding of everyone's abilities, 
as well as the enemy's, we were 
able to mitigate both tactical and 
accidental risks to the lowest level. 

One of the most effective 
measures taken was keeping low- 
risk approval authority at the TF 
commander level for the first 90 
days. This forced interaction between 
the risk approval authority and the 
recently formed pilots. It allowed the 
TF commander to meet the pilots, 
convey his guidance directly and 
ensure his intent for mission success 
would be carried out deliberately, 
effectively and efficiently. 
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Hie Enemy 

Beyond the better- 
known risks, such as 
rocket-propelled grenades 
(RPGs) and improvised 
explosive devices, the most 
dangerous tactical risk 
was the enemy himself. 

We were in a constant 
race with the enemy to 
counter their tactics, and 
one way to stay ahead was 
to conduct "red teaming." 
Defined loosely, red 
teaming is the practice of 
viewing a problem from an 
adversary or competitor's 
perspective. The goal 
of most red teams is to 
enhance decision making, 
either by specifying the 
adversary's preferences 
and strategies or by 
merely acting as a devil's 
advocate. Simply put, we 
could not let the Taliban 
and al Qaeda know our 
next move. For that 
reason, we had to remain 
unpredictable. We changed 
our tactics frequently so 
they couldn't get familiar 
with our strategy plans. 

We mitigated our 
vulnerability to enemy fire 
by enforcing the basics 
as standard procedure. 
Aircraft were not allowed 
to hover unless preparing 
to land. We flew at 60 knots 
indicated airspeed or faster 
to reduce being targeted 
with RPGs and small- 
arms fire on the ground 
(buildings, rooftops and 
gas stations). We altered 
our altitudes, routes and 
flight paths, used different 
tactics and changed 
aircraft packages whenever 
we could. Aviators used 
terrain and environmental 
factors to enhance their 
cover. To mitigate risks 



further, we did not follow 
linear features, such as 
roads or riverbeds, and 
we avoided flying over 
towns and villages. 


Combined Arms 

An important part of 
proper preparation lies 
with the staff. The effort 
put forth by our staff 
ensured aircrews were 
properly equipped to 
conduct the mission safely. 
Teamwork between air and 
ground assets was crucial. 
The mission, regardless of 
our day-to-day role, was 
to pursue and destroy the 
enemy. The key was to 
analyze the mission and 
determine the best asset 
to execute the mission, 
whether it was aircraft, 
ground forces or both. In 
this manner, we matched 
the proper capabilities with 
mission requirements. 

The integration of 
combined arms could be 
the difference from an 
aircraft going down or not. 
If we do our job right, we 
let combined arms assets 
take out enemy positions. 

If we can kill the enemy 
using joint assets without 
exposing ourselves, do 
it. The CH-47 is a big 
target, and the enemy 
knows the information 
operations’effects of 
shooting one down. 


We experienced 
maintenance 

challenges resulting f 
from operations in 
desert environments. 

Units must use a 
proactive approach 
to maintenance to 
stay ahead of aircraft 




I. 


» 
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component failures inherent of 
operating in an arid region. They 
should also develop or revise an 
operational checklist to assist with 
aircraft prevention maintenance 
or maintenance procedures when 
operating in the desert. Additionally, 
we used "jumps" forward arming and 
refueling points (FARPs) and "Fat cow" 
CFI-47s equipped to help refuel other 
aircraft to change our capabilities, 
extend our force projection and 
demonstrate to the air mission 
commander (AMC) that we were not 
limited to the well-established FARPs. 

Communications 

We kept aircrews informed 
by producing and publishing 
daily intelligence summaries and 
operational summaries for all enemy 
and friendly activities. We also 
briefed the information at quick- 
reaction forces briefs, all mission 
air briefs and at twice-daily shift 
change briefs to ensure information 
reached all Soldiers within theTF. 

Aircrew briefs were crucial in 
aligning the assets into one scheme 


of maneuver. The air scheme of 
maneuver, as well as the ground 
scheme of maneuver, was briefed 
using common graphics. This allowed 
us not only to understand the 
mission better, but it improved our 
situational awareness and helped 
us avoid airspace conflicts between 
aircraft. These measures reduced the 
danger of fratricide and increased 
our ability to engage the enemy. 

We ensured ground forces 
understood that air-ground 
integration was essential to victory 
on the battlefield. This wasn't limited 
to attack assets. We gave information, 
requested read-backs and then 
confirmed collective understanding. 
Without consistent feedback to and 
from the ground forces, the mission 
certainly would've been doomed. 

Aircrews advised the ground 
forces of slope impacts and 
hazards. We also informed them of 
the proper procedures to ingress 
and egress the aircraft, in which 
coalition forces were not familiar. 

We instructed them to stay on 
the ground in the prone position 


until after the aircraft departed. 
Aircrews remained vigilant and no 
one was hit by a main rotor blade. 

Hie Environment 

In the face of a determined 
enemy on the battlefield, it was 
the environment and its countless 
challenges that represented the 
highest threat to aircrews. High 
altitudes, restrictive terrain, high 
temperatures and lack of visual 
contrast tested our aircrews' ability 
to conduct missions on a daily basis. 
One-wheel and pinnacle landings 
were common, and just about 
every landing was a dust landing. I 
recommend that all aviation units 
deploying into theater order dust- 
reducing materials to address this 
problem. It is also crucial to limit 
vehicle traffic in and around FARPs 
and aviation assembly areas, as the 
dust tends to worsen with vehicle 
traffic, creating a fine powder that 
increases the dust signature. 

In the Afghanistan theater, 
summer temperatures are 
exceedingly high. Sometimes it 
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reached 50 C (1 22 F) during late 
afternoon; therefore, aircraft were 
experiencing heavy demands for 
power to conduct routine flight 
maneuvers. Many pilots lacked 
experience flying fully loaded 
aircraft approaching the maximum 
gross weight allowed under 
those temperature conditions. 

To become acquainted with 
power demand and limitations, 
the battalion instructor pilots 
should develop a training program 
to introduce all pilots to fly in 
heavy gross weight conditions 
that often require the maximum 
torque available to sustain normal 
flight. Leaders and aircrews must 
continue to stress environmental 
awareness training, crew 
coordination and dust abatement. 


Training 

Training was another key to 
risk mitigation. During periods of 
good illumination, we conducted 
operations under night vision 
goggles to build proficiency among 
aircrew members. We forced the 
ground force commander to plan 
resupply and other missions at 
night to build proficiency for both 
aircrew members and ground units. 
To ensure proper understanding 
of employing our attack assets, we 
conducted close combat attack 
training with all coalition forces. Pilots 
practiced pinnacle and dust landings 
to hone their skills and make those 
maneuvers second nature. To be 
successful, we maximized the 
duty day while pushing controlled 
training events to build our 
benchmark. Remember, we were 
in a combat zone and, oftentimes, 
we had to conduct training at the 
end of a mission. Don't count on 
getting dedicated training days. 

The TF commander trained the 
AMC and mission briefers. Clearly, 
they should be taught "how to think" 
in a combat zone. A simple"if and 
then" methodology is a technique: 



objective. This allowed aircrews 
and ground force commanders 
to visualize, describe and direct 
actions on the objective to gain and 
maintain contact with the enemy. 

Summary 

This deployment helped us 
understand not only our strengths 
and weaknesses, but also those of 
the enemy. Today, we continue to 
operate in a high-risk, high-threat 
environment. We must not let our 
guard down or become complacent. 
TF Knighthawk was able to overcome 
the complexities of war, treacherous 
terrain, unpredictable weather and 
the challenges of fighting alongside 
a multinational force to fight an 
aggressive and elusive enemy. Our 
commitment to using CRM allowed 
us to be successful in supporting 
the ground units in combat and 
combat service support missions 
throughout southern Afghanistan.« 


If we know the enemy and we 
understand the friendly unit's 
disposition, then we can make 
a deliberate decision. While it is 
important to allow the AMC some 
tactical initiative, in general it is 
important to stick to the mission. 
For example, if the mission was 
to conduct a resupply and the 
flight became engaged en route, 
suppress then bypass. Don't 
get into a sustained firefight. 

Extensive scenario-based rules 
of engagement (ROE) classes 
also improved responsiveness 
and, ultimately, saved lives. 

Our crewmembers thoroughly 
understood the ROE. If attacked, 
door gunners, in accordance with 
the ROE, engaged. ROE training 
was continuous and incorporated 
lessons learned. In one instance, we 
had a crewmember not wanting to 
return fire because civilians were 
nearby. During debrief, however, 
the crew noted an open area across 
from the enemy and civilians. We 
trained our crewmembers to lay 
down suppressive fire; in this case, 
in the open field. In most instances, 
that stops the incoming fire. 


Rehearsal 

Finally, a thorough rehearsal 
helped to bring all the training 
and preparation together. We 
walked through the mission using 
the TOPSCENE tactical terrain 
visualization system, different scale 
maps and discussed actions on the 


(( 


Our CORNERSTONE for success 
IN deploying to AFGHANISTAN was 
ensuring COMPOSITE risk 
MANAGEMENT (CRM) was 
INCORPORATED into EVERYTHING 
we did. 
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■ and my crew was in 
the midst of a 24-hour 
mission. Intel information 
indicated it would be a quiet 
evening. Unfortunately, 
that wasn't the case. 
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aircraft departed, my eyes 
were burning badly. My 
Soldiers poured water into 
my eyes, but it provided little 
relief. They rushed me back 
to the forward operating 
base and took me to the 
medic. By now, both of 
my eyes were swollen, so 
I was rushed to Kandahar 
by air and then sent to 
Germany for treatment. 

It took me months to 
recover from this incident, 
but I came away from it 
with an important lesson 
learned: Always physically 
check your Soldiers to ensure 
they have all of their PPE. 

As a Leader, you can never 
assume everyone will have 
it. I'm determined to prevent 
a similar accident from 
happening to my Soldiers, so, 
before every mission, I make 
them show me their PPE. 
Sure, it might cost us a few 
extra minutes, but it might 
just save a Soldier's sight.« 


gear, so I did not 
physically check to see 
if everyone had their PPE. 

There was a bad dust 
storm raging as five of us 
piled into a HMMWV and 
drove to the FARP site. 

When we arrived at the fuel 
tankers, I saw the first CH-47 
coming in. As two of my 
Soldiers prepared a tanker 
hose to fuel the aircraft, I 
noticed one was not wearing 
goggles, just prescription 
glasses. I tried to yell out to 
the Soldier, but the aircraft 
drowned out my voice. I 
then ran to the Soldier and 
gave him my goggles. 

The dust storm continued 
to howl and, along with 
the aircraft, blow sand 
everywhere. I tried to 
protect my face by covering 
it with my shirt, but it 
didn't help. The wind was 
blowing so fiercely that my 
eyes were full of sand. 

By the time the final 




A 
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We'd worked throughout 
the day refueling all types 
of aircraft. Even though 
we'd had some downtime 
between missions, we knew 
to always be ready to refuel 
at a moment's notice. On 
this particular night, rockets 
were going off more than 
usual and everyone was 
nervous. Then, word came 
over the radio that three 
CH-47s needed fuel and 
would arrive in 15 minutes. 

As my crew was preparing 
to head to the forward 
arming and refueling 
point (FARP) site, I asked if 
they all had their personal 
protective equipment (PPE), 
including goggles, hearing 
protection and gloves. 


.M 




Everybody rushed to get 
their equipment. I, too, 
was scrambling to get my 
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I t was Oct. 3, 2009. I'd spent the past year in the Army National 
Guard recruit sustainment program while attending advanced 
individual training and qualifying in my military occupational 
specialty. After months of eagerly waiting, I was finally 
ready to report to my unit at 5 a.m. that Saturday morning. 





my beret fit properly and 
kissed my husband on my 
way out the door. It was 
only about a 20-minute 
drive to my unit, but I 
wanted to get there early. 

The trip to my Guard 
unit took me along 
Alabama Highway 27, a 
portion of which is a two- 
lane road with many curves 
and hills. The sun hadn't yet 


PFC. AMANDA C. MACFADDEN 

Forward Support Company 
1203rd Engineering Battalion 
Ozark, Ala. 


risen and there was low- 
hanging fog shrouding the 
road. I normally drove 50 
mph on the highway — 

5 mph under the speed 
limit — but, because of the 
poor visibility, I decided to 
drive slower than usual. 

Just as I came over a hill, 
out of nowhere something 
appeared in the road 
directly in my path. 

I quickly veered to 
the left, missing the 
object by inches. As 
I passed the object, 


I struck debris on the road 
before stopping on the 
left shoulder. I turned my 
head to see what I'd nearly 
hit and was shocked to see 
an overturned SUV. The 
back door, on which the 
spare tire was mounted, 
had inadvertently 
swung out and I barely 
missed hitting it. 

With my heart pounding 
and my hands shaking, I 
switched on my hazard 
flashers to warn other 
vehicles coming up the 


Excited, but a bit 
nervous, I awoke early 
enough to have my 
morning coffee and 
ensure I had my uniform 
squared away and had 
all my records. As the 
newest enlistee in the unit, 
I wanted to make a good 
impression on my Leaders. 

I glanced in the mirror 
one more time to ensure 


It was also a REMIND 
that a deadly surprise can 

OF NOWHERE. It showec 
SAFETY is always BEING 



Fearing I had run over more than just debris, 

I took a deep breath, got out of my car and 
ran to the SUV to see if the occupants needed 
medical attention. I was sure whatever I found 
wouldn't be pretty. I called 91 1 and told the 
dispatcher what I had discovered and then 
ran up and down both sides of the road 
looking for victims — but didn't find any. 

After getting off the phone with the 
91 1 dispatcher, I called my unit to explain 
I would be late. The training sergeant 
asked me if I was all right and then 
kidded me, "Is this what I can expect from 
you on a regular basis? Isn't this a little 
extreme for trying to get out of drill?" 

Reflecting back on that morning, I 
couldn't have been more fortunate. Had 
I been traveling the speed limit or faster, 

I could have ended up smashing into the 
abandoned SUV. I later found out the driver 
was an illegal immigrant who, upon arrest, 
was tested and found to have a blood 
alcohol concentration of 0.30 — more 
than 31/2 times the legal limit. I'm glad I 
didn't meet him when he was driving. 

In short, I owe the fact that I walked away 
safely from this accident to five main factors: 

■I planned ahead and gave myself plenty 
of time to get where I was going. 

■ I adjusted for the environmental 
conditions and reduced my speed. 

■I was alert to my surroundings and 
not distracted by texting or talking 
on the phone. 

■I didn't panic. I applied my brakes 
gradually and maneuvered around the 
SUV instead of jerking the steering 
wheel and overcorrecting. 

■ Most importantly, I wore my seat belt. 

This close call was pretty traumatic for me. 

It was also a reminder that a deadly surprise 
can appear out of nowhere. It showed me the 
best part of safety is always being prepared.« 




BOTTOM? 


If you haven't had to deal with fog, chances are you will 
sometime in your life. The Florida Highway Patrol has the 
following tips to help you when you do: 

■ Drive with your headlights on low beam. High beams will 
reflect off the fog and impair your visibility even more. 
Your lights help other drivers see your vehicle, so be 
sure they all work. Keep your windshield and headlights 
clean to reduce glare and increase visibility. 

• Slow down before you enter a patch of fog. Be sure you 
can stop within the distance you can see. Fog creates 
the visual illusion that you're moving slowly when you 
may actually be speeding. Speed is a major factor in fog- 
related crashes. 

■ Watch out for slow-moving and parked vehicles. Listen 
for traffic you cannot see. Open your window a little so 
you can better hear. 

■ Reduce distractions in your vehicle. Turn off the radio 
and cell phone. Your full attention is required. 

■ Use wipers and defrosters liberally for maximum 
visibility. Sometimes it is difficult to determine if poor 
visibility is due to fog or moisture on the windshield. 

■ Use the right edge of the road or painted road markings 
as a guide. 

• Be patient and avoid passing and/or changing lanes. 

■ Signal turns well in advance and brake early as you 
approach a stop. 

■ Do not stop on a freeway or heavily traveled road. You 
could become the first link in a chain-reaction accident. 



appear 
j me the 


If you must pull off the road, signal (people tend to 
follow taillights when driving in fog), then carefully pull 
off as far as possible. After pulling off the road, turn on 
your hazard flashers and move away from the vehicle. 
Flashers should only be used when you pull over to show 
you are parked on the side of the road. 
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id f hey 
Get There? 


W. RAE MCINNIS 

Accident Investigations Directorate 
U.S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


W hen things 
stopped 
moving 
after the 

accident, the UH-60 
Black Hawk sat in the 
deep snow just below 
the tree line in the high 
mountains. The blades 
were shredded, the 
external stores were a 
few meters up the hill 
and a tree had skewered 
its way through the 
bottom of the helicopter 
into the.survivable space. 


i? 



Although the crew was 
relatively uninjured, they 
were now out in the cold 
and unable to communicate 
by radio. Their cell phones 
also had no signal. No one 
knew where to search for 
them and it was starting to 
snow heavily. Fortunately, 
they were able to walk 
down the mountain to 
a road, where a local 
law enforcement officer 
happened to drive by. 

How did this experienced 
crew manage to get a 
perfectly good aircraft into 
this situation? How did 
they get to where no one 
knew their location, forcing 
them to walk through the 
snow hoping someone 
wauld notice? A series of 
errors or omissions, the 
crew's supreme confidence 
in their own abilities and 
overconfidence on the 
part of leadership all 
contributed to the outcome. 

The Mission 

The mission looked 
simple: Ferry an aircraft 
from a maintenance 
facility to home station. 

The distances were great, 
but this was something 
of a routine mission for 
the unit. The same pilot in 
command (PC) had done 
this mission several times 


and never had a problem. 
This was a low-risk mission 
all the way, and the crew 
thought a single risk 
management worksheet 
for 1 0 days worth of flying 
would cover the job. 

On this particular 
mission, the crew needed 
to recover an aircraft and 
return to home station. Bad 
weather was moving in and 
they wanted to get through 
the mountains before it 
arrived. They planned a 
flight through a mountain 
pass that was below 1 0,000 
feet mean sea level (MSL). 
However, instead of pulling 
weather data from a military 
weather reporting facility, 
the PC pulled weather from 
an online weather source 
that said the pass was clear. 
The crew departed on a 
visual flight rules (VFR) 
direct flight plan only to 
find the pass blocked by 
winter weather. A forecast 
from Air Force weather 
at the departure airfield 
would have told them this 
before takeoff and denied 
clearance for the flight. 

Now what? Well, there 
was another pass 50 miles 
to the south. It was above 
1 1,000 feet MSL and the 
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weather hadn't gotten there yet, 
so they turned south. Now their 
VFR direct flight plan wasn't so 
direct. Unfortunately, they did 
not communicate that change 
to anyone. As they approached 
the pass, they began to climb. 
However, because of limited 
available power at this altitude, 
the trees were getting closer and 
closer. As the crew neared the 
top of the pass at low airspeed, 
they suddenly spotted power 
lines running along the ridge 
directly in front of them. Turning 
away from the power lines put 
the aircraft in a tailwind condition 
at low airspeed, high gross 
weight, high-density altitude 
and with the pilots still making 
significant control inputs. 

You know what happened 
next, right? Yep, the rotor drooped 
and the aircraft couldn'Lmaintain 
clearance from the trees. Once 
things got really bad, the crew 
jettisoned the external stores, 
but it was too late. They were 
now 50 miles of rugged terrain 
away from their planned direct 
route with a broken aircraft, out 
of contact and a winter storm 
brewing. Luck was with them 
that day and they were found. 


to this accident started on the 
ground hours before the aircraft 
hit the trees. A good weather 
briefing from an appropriate, 
easily available source telling 
the crew their primary route 
was impassable would, or at 
least should, have led to better 
preflight planning. Better 
preflight planning would have 
included performance planning 
for the actual environment and 
a better discussion of flight in 
mountainous terrain — including 
mentioning the 200-foot-high 
power lines at the pass. These 
are absolute necessities for 
safety, but in this scenario they 
were found wanting. Supreme 
confidence in one's self and 
aircraft are great, but a man has 
to know his limitations and the 
actual hazards he might face. 

Another item for discussion 
here has occurred in at least three 


Lessons Learned 

What can we learn from this 
accident? First, the events leading 


are great, but 





Class A accidents over the past year — 
hesitance to jettison external stores. A 
number of aircrews either failed to jettison 
or waited too long to jettison several 
hundred pounds of weight that could 
have made the difference. There is nothing 
more frustrating than listening to cockpit 
recordings of a crew discussing jettison 
procedures, only to wait too late to take 
action. Saving those tanks or rockets isn't 
worth losing an aircraft and its crew. 

Finally, perhaps the greatest lesson 
learned is that there is no crew so 
experienced, no instructor pilot so 
phenomenal and no test pilot so expert 
that their own abilities negate the need 
to do the basic things that must be 
accomplished on every mission. These 
include accurate performance planning 
for worst-case conditions, proper flight 
planning and communications, adequate 
supervision and briefing and preparing 
for environmental flight conditions 
without fail before every flight.« 





Wouldn't you like to know I! your 
unit Is about to experience a 
mishap? 

Wouldn't you like to prevent the 
loss of personnel and equipment? 

Don't you ward to protect your 
combat power? 

AHAP is a Web-ha sad initiative that 
provides battation-tevei commanders with 
data on their formation's readiness pasture. 



Sign up for your assessment today! 

https;//u n Hr eady.army. ml I 
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For specific guidelines on food safety, 
check out the following Web sites: http:// 
www.fsis.usda.gov/Fact_Sheets/index.asp 
and http://www.foodsafety.gov/. 


CAPT. BRENDA L BEEBE 

Georgia Army National Guard 
Dobbins Air Reserve Base 
Atlanta, Ga. 


F or those of us fortunate enough to 
live in the southern United States, 
the end of winter is in sight. For 
many, that means plans are already 
in the works for cleaning cluttered 
garages, tending to neglected 
flowerbeds or spring break beach 
trips. I, however, have only one 
thing on my mind this time of 
year — Super Bowl Sunday. 
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■ Despite what some might think, 
the Super Bowl isn't just about 
football. It's also an opportunity for 
us to gather with Family and friends, 
watclj some great commercials 
and stuff ourselves silly with some 
less-than-healthy snacks. Although I 
am a big fan of these annual get- 
togethers, I'm also keenly aware 
of the potential hazard that exists 
when bacteria crashes the party. 

I'm not exactly sure if I've ever 
experienced the effects of this 
uninvited buffet guest since I've 
never had it diagnosed. However, 

I've seen its effects on my Family 
and friends over the years. I also 
learned enough about bacteria 
in my college courses to know 
it's something I want to avoid. I 
recommend you do the same. 

Don't get me wrong, not all 
bacteria are bad. For example, 
a variety of E. coli is normally 
found in our lower intestine and 
significantly aids in digestion. It 
breaks down cellulose and assists 
in the absorption of vitamin K, the 
blood-clotting vitamin. But not 
all forms are so helpful. Another 
variety, E. coli 01 57:H7, secretes a 
powerful poison, called a verotoxin, 
which attacks and kills human 
kidney, brain and stomach cells. 

This can make you very sick. 

There are so many types of 
bacteria out there that I don't worry 
myself about remembering each one 
specifically. Instead, I keep one main 
.’idea in mind when setting out food 
for a buffet: If bacteria are allowed to 
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multiply on my 
leftovers, food- 
borne illness can 
result, leading 
to serious, or 
even deadly, 
circumstances. 

According to the 
World Health 
Organization, 
about 76 million 
cases of food- 
borne diseases occur in the United 
States each year. These incidents 
result in 325,000 hospitalizations 
and 5,000 deaths. Information 
like this has led to a movement 
toward food safety education. 

With the growing popularity of 
The Food Network and cooking 
shows in general, information 
on food preparation safety is 
now more widely available than 
ever. It's becoming common 
knowledge to wash hands before 
handling food, cook meat to an 
appropriate inner temperature 
using a meat thermometer and 
use separate cutting boards for 
meat and vegetables to prevent 
cross-contamination. However, 
once the food is put on the table, 
food safety principles seem to 
go right out the window. 

Over the years, I have been to 
countless buffets at the homes of 
my friends and Family members 
where a wonderful display of food 
has been set out for everyone's 
enjoyment. Upon closer inspection, 

I usually identify some common 
oversights that pose potential 
hazards to everyone's health. 

Platters of meats, cheeses, fruits, 
vegetables, potato salad, beans, dips 
and hors d'oeuvres are often left 
out for hours at room temperature 
without coverings. This setting can 
easily become a playground for 
bacteria. Knowing this, I usually 
start covering food on the table 
whenever no one is dishing anything 
onto their plates. I often get strange 
looks from party guests as if this is 


unnecessary, but I know better. 

Coverings such as lids or foil 
help prevent airborne bacteria from 
"falling" onto the food. Keeping hot 
foods hot and cold foods cold also 
prevents most bacteria that do come 
into contact with your food from 
making themselves comfortable 
and multiplying. As a general rule 
of thumb, throw away foods that 
have been kept out at temperatures 
between 40 and 140 F for more than 
two hours. If you have kept the food 
at an appropriate temperature or 
at room temperature for less than 
two hours, refrigerate promptly. 

Something else to keep in mind 
is proper hand washing. Inadequate 
hand washing is responsible for 
cross contamination even after the 
food preparation is over. I know 
a lot of people who wash their 
hands before they eat. However, I 
rarely see them wash their hands 
before going back for seconds (or 
thirds). Hand washing remains 
important throughout the festivities 
while food is being consumed. 

It should not be forgotten. 

Remember the five key food 
safety principles this Super Bowl 
Sunday — or any day, for that 
matter: cleanliness, coverings, 
temperature, time and storage. 

If you are in charge of your next 
Super Bowl party buffet, show your 
guests that you care about their 
health as well as their fun. Take 
appropriate food safety precautions 
before, during and after the buffet 
is served. Don't let party crashers 
spoil your fun. I know I won't.« 


February 201 0 





When working around vehicles, a 
driver and ground guide must remain 
alert to everything around them. 

Due to the noise level of vehicles and 
other equipment, they have to be 
able to communicate effectively by 
using hand and arm signals. For the 
Soldiers who were new to our unit, 
this meant learning and adapting 
to our signals. It's important that 
everyone uses the same signals so 
we work more effectively as a team. 

A driver must always use a 
ground guide when a vehicle is in 


B efore deploying to Iraq, our transportation unit was understrength, 
so other Soldiers in the state that had an 88M military occupational 
specialty (transportation) were pulled from their units to head out 
with us. However, this caused some unforeseen issues. For instance, 
when using ground guides, these Soldiers used different hand and arm 
signals. At times, this could be frustrating. 


For more information on ground-guiding procedures, 
see Field Manual (FM) 55-30, Army Motor Transport 
Units and Operations; FM 21-305, Manual for the 
Wheeled Vehicle Driver; and Training Circular 
21-306, Tracked Combat Vehicle Driver Training. 
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a motor pool, bivouac or assembly 
area or when backing up. If these 
areas are tight or congested, two 
ground guides must be used. This 
helps ensure the driver doesn't run 
into another piece of equipment, a 
Soldier's gear or, more importantly, a 
Soldier. This is why it is very important 
the ground guide and the driver 
communicate effectively. To avoid 


wnen maneuvering equipment in areas ot limi ted 
visibility. Therefore, ground guiding a vehicle is 
one task where training and coordination between 
the two is paramount. To help prevent injuries to 
ground guides and other personnel, follow these 
simple steps: 

•All drivers and other unit personnel will be trained 
to standard in the correct use of ground guides and 
ground-guiding operations. 

•Always use ground guides when backing and in 
congested areas. 

•When traveling cross-country during periods of limited 
visibility, ground guides will be used. Drivers will keep 
ground guides in view at all times. 

•Ground guides will be used in bivouac and assembly 



areas. 

•Two ground guides will be used when vision is 
restricted. Ground guides should never walk backward 
and never get between two vehicles. 

■ During periods of limited visibility or darkness, ground 
guides will be equipped with suitable lights (two 
flashlights and extra batteries). 

•Ground guides will use hand signals. Voice signals can 
be misunderstood or go unheard. 

•Ground guides will also: 

- Keep a proper distance from the vehicle (1 0 yards). 

- Give signals only to the vehicle driver. 

- Stay out of the path of travel. 

- Stay in the driver's line of sight. 

- Keep to the side and front (or rear) of the vehicle 
(driver's side is best). 

- Clear themselves, clear the vehicle and, finally, give 
the command to move the vehicle. 
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confusion, it's a good 
practice for the driver and 
ground guide to go over the 
hand and arm signals before 
they begin moving a vehicle. 

All commands should 
come from the ground 
guide, who must remain 
in the driver's sight at all 
times. If the driver doesn't 
understand what the 
ground guide wants him 
to do, he needs to stop 
immediately, get out of the 
vehicle and go over the 
hand and arm signals again, 
driver can't see the 


ground guide or notices he 
is in a dangerous position, 
he should stop immediately 
and get out of the vehicle 
to ensure the guide is OK. 

The ground guide must 
always stay at least 1 0 yards 
away from the vehicle or 
piece of equipment to 
ensure nothing will be 
damaged when the vehicle 
is in motion. He should 
never run, walk backward or 
walk between two vehicles 
and only communicate 
with the driver when 
the vehicle is in motion. 


W hile attending the Fort Knox, Ky., armor school, I was taught how to use hand and arm signals 
during day and night conditions. Back then, my ground-guiding skills were definitely lacking 
at best. Eventually, though, my skills improved to the point where I believe I could help a driver 
parallel park a tank on Main Street U.S.A. during rush hour. Sadly, it appears ground-guiding 
standards aren't being enforced like in the past. 


When I got to my first duty 
assignment, the running joke 
was to send all the incoming 
privates or lieutenants to get 
a box of ground guides. Since 
everyone was in on the hazing, 
this mission sent me from 
my maintenance team to the 
commo shop, to POL and then 
back to the platoon sergeant. 

In a way only he could, the 
platoon sergeant said, "My friend 


(or perhaps a more "colorful" 
term), there is no such thing as 
a box of ground guides!"! was 
embarrassed and couldn't wait 
until the next Soldier arrived 
so I could continue the ritual. 

It took me a few months 
to realize it, but there actually 
was a box of ground guides at 
my disposal — and I didn't 
have to go far to find them. 
They were the Soldiers around 


me. I could ask anyone for 
help and they would be more 
than capable to handle it. 

By the time I completed 
my last TankTable VIII in 
Grafenwoehr, Germany, I was at 
the top of my game. As a tanker 
in the field, there was nothing 
more exhilarating (or terrifying) 
than navigating a tank across 10- 
plus railcars at night armed with 
only your training, a flashlight 


and an impatient rail-meister 
below. (Mind you that the outer 
half of the track on each side of 
the tank is not on the railcar.) 

At the motorpool, "dress right 
dress" was the standard for all 
tanks, and it wasn't a huge deal 
to have your sergeant first class 
come to your room one hour 
after final formation to tell you 
yourtankwas notonline. 

As I transitioned from an 
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STAFF SOT. SEAN JONES 

99th Regional Support Command 
U.S. Army Reserve 
Fort Dix, N.J. 


active-duty tanker to a postal 
specialist in the Army Reserve, 

I noticed a drastic drop in the 
personnel able to execute 
ground-guiding operations to 
standard. I routinely stood behind 
a vehicle as it was backing up 
to see if and when I would be 
noticed. When it was obvious the 
driver thought he had no use for 
a ground guide, I would scream, 
"My leg!" at the top of my lungs 
to get the attention of everyone 
around. Even when I got behind 
a vehicle to be a ground guide, 
more often than not the driver 
didn't understand the signals I 
was using. I often found myself 
giving a block of instruction. 


I don't think this drop in 
ground-guiding skills is due to a 
lack of training. I think it is more 
a matter of rusty skills and lax 
enforcement of standards. Any 
accident related to the lack of a 
ground guide is preventable. As 
Leaders, we need to get back to 
the basics. We need to replace 
complacency with vigilance. 

As a safety professional, I 
want to make common sense 
more common. Let's retrain our 
Soldiers to do what's right so 
they'll do it unconsciously. Let's 
put that box of ground guides 
in every motor pool, training 
area and Reserve center.« 


When using two ground 
guides, the driver and 
both guides should go 
over hand and arm signals 
and decide who will be 
the primary guide. The 
primary ground guide is 
the one from which the 
driver takes his signals. 

If there is any confusion 
or one of the guides 


can't be seen, the driver 
needs to stop the vehicle 
immediately to ensure 
the safety of the guides. 

Ground guides are an 
essential part of safely 
moving vehicles and heavy 
equipment. The proper use 
of ground guides can and 
will reduce injuries and 
accidents in the military.« 




GEORGE C. DANIELS 

18th Fires Brigade 

he last thing any Leader FortBrags NC - 
wants to get is a late- 
night call on a weekend. Usually, 
the news isn't going to be good. 

It was a Friday about four years ago when I got a late-night call 
from my commander. He told me one of our Soldiers had died in 
an automobile accident in Indiana. He said the Soldier was riding 
with a drunk driver who'd crashed into another vehicle. Sadly, the 
Soldier was unbelted, thrown from the vehicle and killed. 

Any fatality is a tragedy, but the timing of this Soldier's death was 
particularly bad. Our unit had been scheduled to deploy from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., to Iraq in about a week, but our departure had been pushed 

back another week as we 
awaited new flight plans. We'd been 
on block leave and, during this delay, 
our commander ordered everyone to 
remain in the local area and to limit 
themselves to two drinks a night. 

When I got the news about the Soldier's 
death, it sent a chill through me, along with 
other emotions I can't really describe. I started 
to question why this Soldier died. The first thing 
that came to mind was, "What was he thinking?" 
He was a single Soldier who lived in the barracks. He had a few friends, but didn't hang out a lot 
and had just gotten back from home. He was a very religious kid and I can't remember anybody 
saying anything bad about him. He kept pretty much to himself and wasn't a regular drinker. 

His trip home had been emotionally draining for him and his Family, who were worried 
about his safety during the deployment. Now, someone was going to have to call and inform 
them that he died in an auto accident before even leaving the country. And when his Family 
asked about the details, they would have to hear the depressing news that he'd violated orders, 
was on an unauthorized pass, was drinking underage and not wearing his seat belt. 


I started to QUESTION 
WHY this Soldier DIED. 
The first thing that came to 
mind was, 'WHAT WAS 

HE THINKING?* J J 
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As hard as it was, the commander 
brought the unit in on Saturday and 
informed everyone of the Soldier's 
death. I will never forget the expressions 
I saw on the faces of his fellow Soldiers. 

Our unit deployed to Iraq and performed 
our mission of convoy security. During the 
year we were there, we traveled more than 
1 million miles. We endured improvised explosive 
device attacks, missile attacks and close-range 
gun battles — all without losing a Soldier in combat. 

Still, our mission wasn't a total success; we'd lost a 
Soldier — one who never even made it into combat. 

It doesn't matter whether you're in the 
predeployment phase or the middle 
of a deployment — it is all part of the 
mission. A Soldier lost is a Soldier 
lost, and that affects the unit's 
mission, not to mention the Soldier's 


Family and friends in the unit. 

When you consider more Soldiers are 
lost to off-duty accidents than to combat-related 
accidents, those losses cannot be taken lightly. 

If you drink and drive or ride with someone 
who does, it's time to wake up and ask 
yourself, "What am I thinking?" Consider 
how badly you want to live, to survive 
the dangers of combat and come 
home to your loved ones. Then 
remember, the first part 
of coming home is not 
getting killed before 
you deploy.« 


February 2( 
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A merican Soldiers conduct 
operations in a variety of 
environments. One of the 
most challenging is the 
mountainous terrain of Afghanistan. 
Seven years after the start of Operation 
Enduring Freedom, the region's 
high altitudes continue to challenge 
ground troops and aviators alike. 
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DEBI DAWSON 

Program Executive Office Soldier 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Army aircrews 
are now getting 
new gear to help 
them complete their 
missions successfully 
in higher altitudes. The 
portable helicopter 
oxygen delivery system 
(PHODS) will enable 
Soldiers to operate 
safely and effectively 
in high-altitude 
mountainous terrain. 

I 

Meeting Combat 
Requirements 

The PHODS was 
developed and fielded 
by-the Program 
Executive Office Soldier, 
the Army's acquisition 
office responsible 
for nearly everything 
a Soldier wears or 
carries. The fielding 
comes in response 


to the rising need to 
have nonpressurized 
aircraft operating in , 
conditions of reduced 
oxygen. Before fieldjng 
the PHODS, the only 
authorized system for . 
use by aircrews was 
the helicopter oxygen 
system that weighed 
more than 1 00 pounds 
and wastoojargefor 
some types of aircraft, 
such as the Apache. 

Current operations 
sometimes require 
rotary- and fixed- 
wing aircrews to fly at 
altitudes above i 0,000 
feet mean sea level 
(MSL), where there is a 
risk of hypoxia. Hypoxia 
is potentially fatal and 
occurs when the body, 
or part of the body, is 
deprived of an adequate 


supply of oxygen. 

The most common 
effects of hypoxia are 
impaired judgment, 
delayed reaction time 
and mental confusion. 

Before PHODS, 
^Soldiers would 
sometimes address 
the hypoxia issue on 
their own by buying an 
off-the-shelf solution 
with unit funds. The first 
PHODS, delivered to the 
1 59th Combat Aviation 
Brigade (CAB) in January 
2009, was employed 
to conduct operations 
in Afghanistan. The 
PHODS, supplied by 
Product Manager 
(PM) Air Warrior, are 
now available to meet 
mission requirements 
for CH-47, AH-64 and 
UH-60 aircrew members. 


m 



Mask 


rr^ m 
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Testing the PHODS 

To combat the risks 
of hypoxia, PM Air 
Warrior worked with the 
U.S. Army Aeromedical 
Research Laboratory 
(USAARL) at Fort Rucker, 
Ala., to evaluate a 
portable oxygen system 
for use by helicopter 


crews. During the 
evaluation, test subjects 
were placed in a 
hyperbaric chamber, 
where the amount 
of oxygen can be 
controlled. Test subjects 
experienced several 
different "ascents," when 
oxygen pressures were 


artificially reduced 
to mimic different 
altitudes. The PHODS 
was tested at a variety 
of altitudes. These tests 
indicated the system 
delivered an adequate 
supply of oxygen to 
prevent the effects 


of hypoxia for users, 
both at rest and those 
with an increased heart 
rate from physical 
exertion. 
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PHODS 101 

The PHODS consists 
of a regulator, interface 
tubing, a nosepiece 
called a cannula 
and a Department 
ofTransportation- 
approved MIL Spec 
oxygen bottle. The 
PHODS does not give 
users a continuous flow 
of oxygen. Instead, 
it delivers periodic 
bursts of oxygen 
through the cannula, 
based on the user's 
breathing rate and 
altitude, to maintain 
a safe amount of 
oxygen. Using a pulse 
system, as opposed 
to a continuous flow, 
greatly extends the 
use time of each 
oxygen cylinder. 

The PHODS provides 


about 2Vi hours of 
oxygen at an operating 
altitude of 1 5,000 feet. 
The oxygen delivery 
system uses either an 
oxygen mask or a nasal 
cannula configuration, 
the latter consisting 
of a hose and two 
nodes inserted into 
the user's nostrils. The 
mask and cannula can 
be attached to the 
Soldier's flight helmet. 
Both configurations 
used in the USAARL 
tests provided 
sufficient oxygen to 
the user. If the user 
is particularly active 
and requires more 
oxygen, the flow can 
be adjusted; however, 
the tank will run out 
of oxygen quicker. 
Aviation life support 


equipment technicians 
can refill the cylinder 
with oxygen. 

Tests have also 
been conducted 
using the PHODS 
for compatibility 
with current aircrew 
assemblies and night 
vision goggles, as well 
as human factors, 
including emergency 
egress. The PHODS will 
be fielded with the 
mobile oxygen cylinder 
refill station (MOCRS), 
which produces the 
oxygen for filling the 
PHODS cylinders. 

Predeployment 

Training 

Before receiving 
the PHODS, ground 
force Soldiers can 
receive initial altitude 


physiology training 
and aircrew members 
can receive additional 
refresher training from 
the U.S. Army School 
of Aviation Medicine 
(USASAM), Fort 
Rucker. Soldiers are 
trained on the proper 
use of the PHODS 
before they deploy 
and will continue to 
be supported during 
their deployment 
overseas. The system 
allows aircrews to fly 
missions safely above 
10,000 feet in the 
high mountainous 
areas of Afghanistan 
with reduced risk 
of hypoxia. 

A team of Soldiers 
from USASAM brought 
a stand-alone altitude 
simulator called 
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The oxygen delivery system 
uses either an oxygen mask or 
a nasal cannula configuration, 
the latter consisting of a hose 
and two nodes inserted into 
the user's nostrils. The mask 
and cannula can be attached 
to the Soldier's flight helmet. 


the reduced oxygen- 
breathing device (ROBD) 
to simulate the loss of 
oxygen to the Soldiers 
of the 1 59th CAB at their 
home station of Fort 
Campbell, Ky. During 
training, Soldiers donned 
a mask and breathed 
a mixture of air with 
some of the oxygen 
replaced with nitrogen 
to simulate the reduced 
amount of oxygen at 
high altitude. This device 
induces hypoxia in a 
controlled environment 
without the risk 
normally associated with 
hypobaric chambers. 

This gave the Soldiers 


an idea of how hypoxia 
will affect them in flight. 

Summary 

The PHODS has 
demonstrated the ability 
to maintain aircrew blood 
oxygen at acceptable 
levels up to 1 8,000 feet. 

For most Army aircrew 
members, the PHODS is 
the only system available 
to prevent hypoxia and 
adequately provide oxygen 
without creating additional 
safety concerns. It provides 
a tactical advantage on 
the battlefield and will 
be a key component in 
the Army's expanding 
role in Afghanistan.« 



From 

January 

through 

March, 


magazine is 
conducting a 
survey to 
dete rmine 
whether we’re 
meeting our 
readers 1 needs. 

Please help us 
out by taki ng a 
couple of minutes to answer 
a few simple questions at 
https : //safety . a rmy .mil/. 


Bad 


After all, this is your 
magazine, shouldn’t it 
contain the information you 
find helpful? 
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Editor's note: The name of the individual mentioned in this 
story has been changed to protect his Family's privacy. 

C ommand Sgt. Maj. Gary H. Woodard was 45 years 
old, had been married 24 years and fathered three 
children. An Army National Guard Soldier, he 
worked full time with a local hospital. During his 
well-respected military career, he was known for taking 
care of his Soldiers and had touched the lives of many. 


Woodard was a 
very cautious man. 
When I first met 
him, he was a first 
sergeant and always 
careful when it came 
to safety in the field 
and during training 
on drill weekends. 

His philosophy was 
"not on my dime" — 
meaning there would 
be no accidents during 
his drill period. He 
thoroughly reviewed 
all risk assessments and 
ensured safety briefings 
were completed 
and revised for all 
operations at least 
three months out. 


One cool March 
night he was running 
in his neighborhood, 
as he usually did a few 
days each week. It was 
a routine that never 
got old for him. But 
this night would be 
different and change 
the lives of many 
forever. As he was 
running, he was hit by 
a car driven by a young 
woman visiting Family 
in the neighborhood. 
He was rushed to the 
hospital where, after 
a few days, his Family 
had to make the most 
difficult decision of 
their lives. He passed 
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away late that night, 
the victim of head 
injuries from which he 
could not recover. His 
loss was devastating 
to his Guard unit. As I 
thought of him, I kept 
asking myself, "What if? 
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It has been almost 
a year since his death. 

I often wonder how 
different things might 
be had he taken 
home the composite 
risk management 
procedures he 
pushed so hard on 
drill weekends. 

As Soldiers, we're 
taught to be aware 
of the risks in combat 
and training. But what 
about the risks in things 
we've done countless 
times in environments 
we assume are safe? 

Is there really ever a 
time or place so safe 
we can afford to let 
down our guard? 

If you don't know 
the answer, just 
ask Woodard's wife 
and children. Then 
remember, safety is 
not just for us, it's also 
for the sake of those 
we'd leave behind.« 


What if he had 
been running against 
the direction of traffic 
instead of with it? What 
if he'd been running on 
the sidewalk instead 
of the street? What if 
he'd worn a reflective 
vest that night? Would 
the driver have seen 
him? What if he hadn't 
had on his iPod? Would 
he have heard the 
car coming in time 
to react? What if he'd 
run just a little earlier 
that day (while it was 
still light outside)? 
Maybe he would still 
be here with us today. 





t Fieri 


ier's Family, Have the 
information to help you and your 
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Po' /er Management in 

CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER 2 JUSTIN C. POWERS 


Headquarters, Headquarters Company 
1st Battalion, 108th Aviation Regiment 
Kansas Army National Guard 
Topeka, Kan. 




■ experienced a situation last summer where 
power management and performance 
planning were of the utmost importance. 

I was on a firefighting mission in central 
California, flying a UH-60A. The average 
mission condition was a 15,000-pound 
aircraft with a 4,000-pound water bucket 
working between 4,000 feet mean sea level 
(MSL)/30 C and 6,000 feet MSL/25 C. 




FIREmHTING 


Going into this mission, we knew 
that performance planning was 
essential, as our normal operations 
were at 1 5,000 pounds and 1 ,500 
feet. Our initial calculations showed 
we did not have out of ground 
effect (OGE) capability at 6,000 feet 
and only marginal performance at 
4,000 feet, which meant we couldn't 
perform water bucket operations. 

One control measure we put 
into play was eliminating any 
nonessential equipment and 
passengers. Next, we used our 
performance planning cards 
and a U.S. Forestry Service 
helicopter load card to calculate 
the amount of fuel we could 
take on because we couldn't 
reduce our bucket weight any 
further. We found our max gross 
weight OGE for the conditions, 
subtracted the aircraft and full 
bucket weight, and the remaining 
weight was the maximum fuel 
we could have onboard. 

We chose the best approach 
paths, using the wind to our 
advantage for performing max 
gross weight approaches because 
of our low power margins. We kept 
track of the winds by observing 
smoke drift and ripples on the 
water since the automated 
weather observation system and 
automated surface observing 
systems were not available or 
accurate in the mountains. 

During approaches, we slowed 
down early and got the power 
back in to avoid mushing and 
transient rotor droop. We weren't 
always able to choose our landing 
direction (helicopter controllers 
sometimes dictated landing 
direction for traffic deconfliction 
because there were many aircraft 


working the fires), but we tried 
to use the longest approach 
paths with the shortest trees as 
much into the wind as possible. 

Fuel onboard was normally 1,900 
to 2,000 pounds, which translated 
to about 216 hours of endurance. 
Since we reduced our fuel, we 
then had to be more vigilant with 
fuel management, especially with 
constantly changing conditions of 
gross weight and density altitude. 
By efficiently managing our fuel, 
we were able to deliver more water 
on fires, knowing exactly how long 
we could stay on station and how 


planning, crew coordination, 
fuel management, power 
management and landing zone 
selection. Power management 
is critical when operating at 
the edge of the performance 
envelope. After these missions, 

I realized training at the High 
Altitude Army Aviation Training 
Site in Gypsum, Colo., would be 
invaluable. This course is essential 
for both wartime and peacetime 
missions because it teaches crews 
to properly use their performance 
planning, crew coordination 
and mission planning for all 


(( 


POWER MANAGEMENT is 
CRITICAL when OPERATING of 
the EDGE of fhe 


envelope. 99 

much fuel we needed to get back to 
base with our appropriate reserve. 

I found the -10 was accurate 
with the fuel storage. The first 
water load with the Bambi Bucket 
of each mission was right on the 
edge of our power margin at 6,000 
feet. As the mission progressed, we 
gained more and more power as 
we burned off fuel. In power-critical 
situations, crew coordination and 
familiarity are key, as you know 
what to expect from each other and 
what calls the other pilot needs to 
hear to be effective. Because of this 
fact, we used battle rostering as a 
control measure and it worked well. 

This mission reinforced the 
importance of performance 


scenarios. These types of missions 
are becoming more common with 
our resources being stretched. 

Because of the Overseas 
Contingency Operations and as 
professional aviators, we must 
stay vigilant, know our aircraft, 
use proper crew coordination, 
understand the mission and 
always use proper pre-mission 
planning. Today's modern aircraft 
are extremely powerful and 
capable. However, there is always 
that time when we'll be working 
on the edge of power available 
and we must be ready for it.« 
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C ombatives training is an important part 
of being a prepared Soldier. It provides 
the skills to help you protect yourself, 
as well as your comrades, in combat. 
Unfortunately, this training can sometimes take 
Soldiers out of the fight if they don't take the 
proper precautions. 


Like any other Soldier in the 
Army, I received instruction in 
combatives during Basic Combat 
Training (BCT). But this was 
mainly just an introduction. As a 
high school and Division II 
college wrestler, I knew about 
this topic, which meant the 
instruction at BCT seemed a little 
slow to me because it was 
geared toward Soldiers who may 
have been less experienced in 
this area. 

My first real introduction into 
modern Army combatives 
occurred at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., which was my first duty 
station. No, I was not a resident 
of this fine penitentiary; 
however, I was required to 
conduct monthly inspections of 
the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks (USDB). Anyone 
conducting business regularly 
within the USDB had to receive a 
four-week pre-service training 
before they could enter the 
facility. The curriculum provided 
a wide variety of information 


that included prison weapons, 
gang tattoos, inmate interaction 
and two days of hand-to-hand 
combat training. 

Everything was going well 
with the self-defense/hand-to- 
hand combat training. The 
instructors provided us with 
useful background information, 
as well as their standard safety 
briefing. The pace of the 
instruction was good and I was 
performing quite well against my 
fellow classmates; therefore, the 
instructors chose to use me for 
demonstrations. Because of my 
enthusiasm and confidence, I 
agreed to participate. The class 
leaders instructed me to tap out 
if I felt like I was in too much pain 
or if I was going to lose 
consciousness. However, during 
the exercise, my stubbornness 
kicked in. I believed I was tough 
enough to take anything they 
tried on me. 

The instructor demonstrated 
chokes from the mount position. 
He started with a cross-collar 
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The Joint Services Physical Training 
Injury Prevention Work Group (JSPTIPWG) 
recommends mouthguards be worn by 
all individuals participating in high-risk 
activities. According to the JSPTIPWG, Army 
Training and Doctrine Command posts where 
trainees wear mouthguards have reduced 
orofacial injuries by 68 percent. The Army 
has made mouthguard use a requirement by 
incorporating this intervention into Army 
Regulation 600-63, Army Health Promotion 


Program: "The Army Unit commanders 
will require and enforce mouthguard 
use during pugil stick training, bayonet/ 

Ml 6 training, obstacle/confidence course 
training, and hand-to-hand combat training 
Commanders will require mouthguard 
use during PT or unit sports activities that 
may involve injury to the face or mouth 
as a result of head-to-head contact, falls, 
tooth clenching or blows to the mouth." 
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the proper precautions. The 
following tips are meant for you, 
the Soldier, to use to avoid injury. 

Follow Instructions 

The instructor's role is to 
provide information Soldiers can 
use in a combatives situation 
without injuries occurring during 
the training. Do not ignore the 
direction provided during drills. 

Ask Questions 

If you are unsure about the 
proper technique to use on your 
partner, ask questions before 
participating in drills. Taking time 
to ensure you understand the 
correct way to perform a skill will 
keep you and your partner safe. 
Beginning a drill feeling 
uncomfortable is an excellent 
way to become another statistic. 
When it comes to safety, there 
really is no such thing as a stupid 
question. 


choke. In this type of choke, the 
instructor grabbed my lapels 
with opposite hands and tightly 
drew his hands together. This 
cuts off the blood circulation to 
the brain, causing an individual 
to lose consciousness. Within a 
few seconds, I began to feel 
dizzy. The next thing I remember 
was waking up with my two 
instructors standing over me. The 
rest of my classmates were 
stunned, and I noticed the 
shocked looks on their faces. The 
instructors thought this incident 
provided a great demonstration 
of the effectiveness of the choke. 

I was not seriously injured, but 
the incident did scare the hell 
out of me. 

What happened to me was 
not uncommon. In fact, there 
have been 1 90 reported Army 
combatives training-related 
injuries since 2006. Accidents 


and/or injuries are 
categorized according 
to severity. Class A is the most 
serious type, resulting in death 
or a total permanent disability. 
Class B accidents result in a 
permanent partial disability. 

Class C accidents include any 
injury that requires time taken 
away from work and does not fall 
within Class A or B. 

There has been only one 
Class A combatives training 
accident within this time frame, 
and a majority of the accidents 
since 2006 are classified as Class 
C. Although these injuries are 
less serious, they still take 
Soldiers out of the fight for 
which they are being prepared. 
Most of these injuries involved 
overextended joints in the knees, 
shoulders and elbows, as well as 
muscle strains and blows to the 
head or face. Many of these 
injuries are preventable by using 
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Strength Training and Stretching 

Soldiers are required to conduct physical training 
(PT) every day in the Army. Many experts say core 
strength training is the key to preventing injuries in 
sports such as wrestling, grappling and mixed 
martial arts. Core strength training includes the 
gluteus maximus, abdominal muscles and back and 
chest muscles. Staying limber is also helpful in 
avoiding injury. Stretching is an important start 
before any type of PT, including combatives and 
hand-to-hand combat. Exercising without 
stretching and warming up properly can lead to 
injuries, including, but not limited to, pulled and 
strained muscles, knee and joint injuries and 
additional soreness following the activity. 

Know Your Limits 

Overconfidence is a major risk factor for many 
Soldiers. Knowing your limits and not being afraid 
to let your partner know when to ease up is 
important to avoid serious injury. Avoid taking 
additional risks when taking combatives training. 
While you may enjoy combatives training, it's 
important to remember that pushing your body 
further than it is able to tolerate can lead to injury, 
which means less actual participation in the 
training. 

Be a Good Partner 

Understand that you are not there to injure 
yourself or your partner. Proper combatives training 
requires you to train hard; however, listening to and 
understanding your partner is the key to preventing 
injury. When pairing with a partner, choose 
someone who is similar in size and ability level. Pay 
close attention to warning signs that your partner 
may be under too much physical stress. This may 
include verbal or nonverbal communication such as 
tapping or vocalizing their discomfort. If your 
buddy taps out or says "stop," discontinue what you 
are doing immediately. Combatives training is not 
the time to deal with negative issues you may have 
with another Soldier. It is completely unacceptable 
to address personal vendettas during this type of 
training. The goal is to prepare your fellow Soldiers 
for possible hand-to-hand combat situations in a 
realistic, yet controlled, setting. 

Combatives training provides skills to help you 
protect yourself and your comrades in combat. 
Ignoring these tips increases your risk of harming 
yourself or others. Don't take yourself or a buddy 
out of the fight.« 
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terrain, damaging the right main 
landing gear. 


CLASS A 

□ The aircraft struck the deck of 
the ship during a routine training 
mission. One crewmember 
suffered fatal injuries. 


UH-GOM 

CLASS A 


AH-GM 


CLASS C 

□ During live-fire training, 
the aircraft Ml 34 mini-gun 
experienced a malfunction, 
resulting in a shrapnel injury to 
one crewmember and damage to 
the aircraft. Late report. 


landing gear, undercarriage and 
main rotor blades. 


CLASS A 

□ The contractor-operated Army 
aircraft crashed in mountainous 
terrain and all personnel onboard 
were fatally injured. 


C-12D 


CLASS A 

□ The aircraft landed with forward 
airspeed in dust conditions under 
night vision goggles. The aircraft 
then rolled forward and struck 


□ The crew experienced an 
uncommanded descent of 
the aircraft in flight. During 
landing, the aircraft struck an 
embankment, damaging the 


CLASS C 

□ While flying at an altitude of 
19,000 feet and 180 knots 
indicated airspeed, the 
aircraft entered instrument 
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meteorological conditions 
and was struck by lightning. 
Maintenance personnel at home 
base discovered damage to an 
engine, props, elevator and tail 
section. Late report. 




CLASS B 

□ An Army aircrew was executing 
a landing to the runway when 
the left main landing gear failed 
to lower. The crew conducted a 
gear-up landing without further 
incident. 






CLASS A 

□ A Soldier suffered fatal injuries 
when the Mine Resistant 
Ambush Protected vehicle he 
was riding in overturned during 
convoy operations. The Soldier, 
who was serving as the gunner, 
was pinned underneath the 
vehicle. Three other Soldiers 
in the vehicle suffered non-life- 
threatening injuries. 


CLASS B 

□ A Soldier’s finger was 
amputated when it was caught 
against the tow bar of a Stryker 
during vehicle recovery training. 


AMV 

CLASS A 

□ A Soldier suffered fatal injuries 
when he was ejected from a 
HMMWV that struck a light pole. 
At the time of the accident, the 
crew was operating under night 
vision goggle-aided blackout 
drive. 



Other 

CLASS A 

□ An Army civilian paramedic 
was killed when the ambulance 
he was riding in drifted off the 
road and struck a grove of 
trees while en route to pick up a 
patient. The Army civilian driving 
the ambulance was given first 
aid for his injuries. Both men 
were wearing seat belts. 


CLASS B 

□ A Soldier suffered second- 
degree burns to 15 percent 
of his body and third-degree 
burns to both hands when 
he ignited a handheld lighter 
during the use of isopropyl 
alcohol for aircraft maintenance. 


Personnel 

CLASS A 

□ A Soldier was fatally injured 
when he was pinned by a 
sliding metal gate. The Soldier 
was manually rolling the gate 
to the closed position when it 
moved past the steel arresting 
structure and fell on top of him. 

□ A Soldier was killed in an off- 
duty parachuting accident. 

The Soldier struck the ground 
while performing a low-altitude 
maneuver. 

□ A Soldier drowned after he 
fell from a boat and did not 
resurface while fishing with 
another Soldier. His body was 
found the following morning. 
The Soldier was not wearing a 
personal flotation device. 

□ A Soldier died of a heat injury 
after collapsing during the 
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two-mile run portion of the Army 
Physical Fitness Test. 

□ A Soldier died from injuries he 
suffered while BASE (building, 
antenna, span and earth) 
jumping. The Soldier had been 
with a group of friends when he 
became separated from them. 
The Soldier’s body was located 
several days later. 



CLASS A 

DA Soldier lost control of his 
vehicle, struck a guardrail and a 
tractor-trailer and then went into 
a ditch and struck a tree. Fie was 
evacuated to a hospital, where he 
later died. 

□ A Soldier was injured in a single 
vehicle crash and died while 
being transported to a local 
hospital. 

□ A Soldier and his fiancee were 
driving in inclement weather 
when their vehicle slid off the 
interstate and overturned. 

Neither were wearing seat belts 
and were ejected. The Soldier 
died at the scene. FHis fiancee 
was taken to a hospital and 
treated for moderate injuries. 

DA Soldier died when he drove 
his vehicle into the rear of a 
tractor-trailer on an exit ramp. 

The tractor-trailer's driver 
had stopped because of an 
accident ahead and had turned 
on his hazard flashers to warn 
approaching traffic. The Soldier 
was unbelted. 


□ A Soldier was attempting to pass 
another vehicle when he lost 
control on ice and veered into the 
median. The vehicle overturned 
and the Soldier, who was 
unbelted, was ejected and killed. 

□ Two Soldiers were traveling in a 
sedan when it went out of control, 
overturned several times and 
struck a tree. One Soldier was 
ejected and fatally injured and 
the other was transported to a 
hospital, where he was treated 
and released. 

□ A Soldier riding in the backseat 
of a pickup truck died when the 
driver, who was speeding, lost 
control and struck a barrier. The 
Soldier was not wearing his seat 
belt and was partially ejected. 

□ A Soldier riding in a sedan driven 
by a 15-year-old with a learner’s 
permit was killed when the driver 
lost control at high speed, struck 
a curb and overturned several 
times. The Soldier, who was 
unbelted, was ejected and died at 
the scene. 


□ A Soldier died when her car went 
over an embankment, became 
airborne and then hit the ground 
and overturned several times. 

r 

pOM 

CLASS A 

□ Two Soldiers were riding their 
motorcycles when they slid on the 
road and collided. Although both 
were wearing their helmets and 
personal protective equipment 
(PPE), one Soldier died at the 
scene. 

□ A Soldier on a cruiser went 
through a stop sign at a 
T-intersection and struck a tree. 
The Soldier was wearing his 
helmet and PPE, but died at the 
scene. 

□ A Soldier was killed on his 
motorcycle when a driver in the 
oncoming lane suddenly turned 
in front of him and caused 

a collision. The Soldier was 
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transported for treatment, but later 
died at the hospital. The Soldier 
was wearing his helmet, goggles 
and gloves. 


CLASS A 

□ A Soldier was struck and killed by 
a vehicle as he crossed a dimly lit 
road. 


□ A Soldier who was driving got into 
an argument with a Soldier who 
was riding as a passenger. They 
pulled off the side of the road, 
got out of the vehicle and started 
fighting in the roadway. Both were 
struck by an approaching vehicle. 
One Soldier died at the scene, 
while the other was pronounced 
dead at a hospital. 

Editor’s note: Information 
published in the accident briefs 
section is based on preliminary 
loss reports submitted by units 
and is subject to change. For 
more information on selected 
accident briefs, e-mail safe. 
knowledge@conus.army. mil. 
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Never handle a weapon 
under the influence. 

Alcohol was identified as a factor in 
many fatal off-duty pr ivately owned 
weapons handlina accidents. 
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